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foi oh atl ee ee earliest recollections is one particular occasion on which 
MEMOIR OF ANNA CORA MOWATT. ‘Othello’? was performed. ‘The elder brothers and 
Br Many Howrr sisters furnished sufticiert persons for almost all the 
. an enn characters of the play, whilst the younger ones, Anna 
amongst them, were dressed up in wigs and gowns, and 
sa Her dawn : served to personate the judges in the first act. 
Was bright With cumpime panee Ua Grawn One little domestic custom is worthy of mention, as 
oes ee feat the day being not only interesting in itself, but as calling forth 
ill not unclouded pass away, A hild 0: 
Philip van Artevelde, | the poetical tastes and feelings of the children. On the 
birthdays of the parents, the children entered the break- 
Ir has been my happy lot to introduce many noble | fast room in procession, walking two and two, beginning 
and distinguished. Americans to our readers. Again | with the eldest and going down to the youngest, to offer 
another American worthy of our warmest regard is | gongratulations to the parents, and to present a bouquet 
amongst us, let us hasten to show this regard in the | and poem, which they had either composed themselves 
best manner we are capable of, let us hold forth a hand | or had carefully copied out, These poems were often 
of fellowship, and speak those kind words of welcome | the labour of weeks and even months, and all the little ae 
which are always so cheering to the heart of the | talent that the children possessed was exhibited in them, age 
stranger, i not only in their literary composition but in their em- day, ¢ 
Our readers need not be told that we consider the | bellishment; for ag some of them had considerable an 
stage as capable of becoming one of the great means of | talent for drawing this was an opportunity for its exhi- this, * 
human advance and improvement; and for this reason it | bition which was yot to be missed. Speaking of this ot 
is that we especially rejoice to see amongst its ornaments | talent, we may as well mention here that as they grew be F 
men and women, not only of surpassing talent and | up, some of toad cultivated it to a great extent, and uce 
genius, but which is far higher and gnuch rarer, of high | Charlotte, the eldest, in after years, having married _ 
moral chayacter and even deep religious feeling. Let | unfortunately, and having five children to main- rathe1 
not the so-called religious world start at this assertion ; | tain, became a professional artist, and suceeeded so well 
we know what we say, and we fearlessly assert that there | as to provide a handsome maintenanco for herself = 
is many a poor despised player, whose Christian graces | family. Wishing to perfect herself still more she left 
of faith, patience, charity, and self-denial, put to shame | America for Paris, where she studied with unexampled 
the vaunted virtues of the proud pharisee ; noy aye they | industry, and havingexhibited pictures at the Academy of Soqua 
always the purest who talk most about purity, Drawing and although hey name was unknown there, and to get 
Weleome then, and doubly welcome be all such re- | amid thousands of native competitors, she carried off the | there! 
formers as come amongst us, not only with the high | highest prige, Her devotion to her art and her anxiety 
argument of their own pure and blameless lives, but who | for her children, however, were more than her strength 
having passed through suffering and trial know experi-| could sustain, and at an early age she died, Se- 
mentally how to teach, and who teach through the | veral others of this remarkably endowed family have 
persuasive power of genius and the benign influence | turned their attention to literature, and one of the sisters 
of a noble, womanly spirit! has distinguished heyself by her thealogical works which 
Anna Cora Mowatt was born in Bordeaux. My. Ogden, | take a high rank, These works have all a Sweden- 
her fatherwas a man of large fortune, the capitalist inthe | borgian tendency. 
well-known Miranda expedition into South America,} But now to revert to Anna, At about six years ofage 
which ultimately involvedhiminyuin. Hethenembarked | she returned with her family to America, They em- 
in mercantile business, which eonnecting him with Europe, | barked at Havre, and on reaching the gulf-stream were 
caused him to remove from the United States with his} wrecked. During the first commotion and dismey of 
family to Bordeaux, where he resided some years, The | the tempest in which*they suffered, two of the brothers, 
wife of this gentleman belonged to a family of high | one nine the other eleven, were swept overboard, ‘The 
standing in Ameriea, She was the grandaughter of that | distress and agony of the mother were indeseribable—as 
Franeis Lewis, whose signature, with those of so many | yet there had been no deaths among her children; the 
other noble republicans, is affixed to the Declaration of | youngest only was recovered, and to the end of her days 
Independence ; and whose brother,General Morgan Lewis, | she continued to bewail the one thus lost, who to her 
distinguished himself greatly in the revolutionary war, | yearning and bereaved heart seemed the most beautiful 
Mr, Ogden had a large family; of seventeen children | and bright of allher children. The crew and passen- 
living, by his first wife he had fourteen children, the | gers remained for many days on the wreck suffering ex- 
tenth of whom is Mrs. Mowatt. he years spent in | tremely, and at length when nearly perishing of cold and 
France were delightful, and Anna’s recollections of her | hunger, they were rescued by a vessel and taken back 
childhood are of the most pleasing kind. Her father’s} to Havre, whence they again embarked and reached 
mercantile transactions being very successful, enabled | their native land in safety. 
him to live in a magnificent old chateau, in the imme-{ Mr, Ogden settled in New York in his old family resi- 
diate neighbourhood of the town to which—as is often} dence, and where the children still pursued their 
the case in these old French houses—a theatre was | theatrical amusements, at the same time that no pains 
attached. Little Anna, as well as such other of the children | nor expense were spared in perfecting their education. 
as were born at this place, became French citizens, it] As Anna grew older she became remarkable for her : 
being the law of Bordeaux that all children born there | exquisite talent in reading aloud. It is customary in until 6 
should be so registered, within four and twenty hours | American schools to cultivate this faculty much more youth 
of their birth. She was then according, to legal re- | than with us, and in this respect they are wiser than we; his 
gistration, presented to the needful authorities, within | whether they are so in some other particulars which we life; 
the specified time, and made a citizen of France. will mention seems to us doubtful. It is customary even her bi 
It is a singular fact that although neither of the | in ladies schools of the highest reputation and fashion in husba. 
parents had a more decided taste for the stage than | the United States as it wasin this country ‘alfa century intelli 
people of cultivated minds have commonly, yet that all | ago, to have public examinations and public distributions We 
the young members of this numerous family had more | of prizes. The manner of the thing is this: the day be Sh 
or less a degree of histrionic talent, which this domestic | before the school vacation commences, a numerous 1 re 
j) this tr 
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theatre enabled them to indulge, Amongst Anna’s} company assembles according to invitations sent out; 
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the young ladies are publicly examined, and prizes 
awarded according to the degree of proficiency dis- 
played; a play, generally a French one is performed by 
the children, and if the school be large, two and even 
three are exhibited that all the school may have a 
chance of distinguishing themselves in some way; to 
this succeeds performances in instrumentai music and 
singing, and the whole concludes*with a ball in which all 
unite. It was on these occasions as a school-girl that 
Anna obtained her first triumphs—the prizes for reading 
and recitation was always hers, while her skill as a 
juvenile actress drew the attention of every one. 

At thirteen she was a literal devourer of books; she 
read immensely, and among other works great numbers 
of French plays, altering several of Voltaire’s for private 
theatricals, in which she took part. One of these, 
« Alzire,’’ which was represented on her mother’s birth- 
day, and in which she performed the heroine, led to an 
important event in her life; but, before we speak of 
this, we must turn back a year or two. Mr. Mowatt, a 
lawyer of wealth in New York, having become acquainted 
with the elder sister Charlotte, the artist, was intro- 
duced by her to her family. At this time Anna ranked 
among the younger branches of the family, and belonged 
rather to the school-room and nursery, according to the 
arrangements of American domestic life, than to the 
drawing-room and its visitors. But though she was not 
permitted to take her place there, her curiosity being 
much excited by all she had heard about this new 
acquaintance of her sister’s, she resolved, at all events, 
to get sight of him and judge for herself. Coming in, 


therefore, one day from school, and hearing that he was 
there, she rushed into the drawing-room where other- 
wise she had no business, with her satchel of books on 
her arm, her straw hat carelessly thrown on her head, 


and her beautiful hair flying wildly upon her shoulders, 
and having given a sly glance at the much-talked 
of visitor, departed abruptly. 

‘Who is that ?”” asked he, no little astonished at the 
sudden appearance and departure of the little girl. 

“Tt is only one of the children,” returned the sister ; 
“she has no business here.” 

“Do send for her again!” begged he with a sentiment 
very unexpected even to himself. The child was re- 
called but would not come. 

On leaving the house he met her, however, in the 
hall, and then the thought again passed through his 
mind, “If ever I marry woman I have now seen my 
wife.” 

From this day he became a constant visitor in the 
family, and whilst his feelings were still unknown to all, 
took upon himself the pleasant and grateful task of cul- 
tivating the taste of the young girl, and of directing her 
mind, which had hitherto been almost entirely devoted 
to light literature, to more important and beneficial 
study. This continued for nearly two years, at which 
time the play of “ Alzire’’ was got up in the family, the 
character of Alzire being performed by Anna. She was 
then but fourteen. The following day Mr. Mowatt de- 
clared his passion, and made a formal proposal to her 
parents, which was accepted by all parties, with but 
one restriction, namely, that they should not be united 
until she had attained her seventeenth year, her extreme 
youth being the only objection to the marriage. > 

This new state of affairs made no difference in her 
life; she still went to school as formerly, and still found 
her best and most efficient instructor in her affianced 
husband, who took the utmost pride and delight in his 
intelligent and accomplished pupil. 

We do not like hackneyed phrases, even though they 
be Shakspere’s, but in this case we must make use of 

| one, because none better can be found, “ the course of 
this true love did not runsmooth,” In spite of the good 








will and countenance of both father and mother 
there was some danger of the match being broken 
off. A divided household rendered the visits of 
the lover so unpleasant, that at length, as the 
father was inexorable with regard to time, an elopement 
seemed the only way of ending all dispute. A sister but 
two years older was admitted into the confidence of the 
young bride elect, but they two soon discovered adifficulty 
which, however, was not altogether insurmountable. 
Anna’s wardrobe as yet had been that of a child, but as 
she was now about to be married, some alierations, and 
considerable preparation was needed, and, for this, funds 
were indispensible. The mother must not be taken into 
the secret, else all would be put a stop to; but what 
will not the wit of woman accomplish? Anna was 
possessed, young as she was, of some jewelry of 
considerable value, and by the sale of this the two 
young girls determined to purchase the wedding gear. 
The purchases were made, not without some strange 
adventures, and the two sisters, who fortunately, were 
clever needlewomen, spent night after night in making 
preparation for the important occasion. Needlewomen 
they did not venture to employ, for fear of detection. 
The 17th of October was the father’s birthday, and 
this occasion, as usual, was to be celebrated by the 
performance of a play. The piece selected was the 
** Mourning Bride,” the part of Almira being, as a matter 
of course, given to Anna. For weeks beforehand had 
the play been in preparation; new dresses were made, 
parts studied and rehearsals had. Anna perhaps entered 
with all the more zest into her part because, about two 
months before she had, for the first time in her life, been 
within the walls of a regular theatre. Nothing was 
talked of, or apparently thought of among the young 
people, but this celebration of the father’s birthday, 
which was intended to be more than ordinarily splendid. 
A very unexpected termination, however, was put to all 
these theatrical doings—unexpected, at least, to all but 
two members of the family, who knew that the 6th was 
fixed for Anna’s wedding-day. As her notions were very 
proper and aristocratic, she resolved to be married by 
no less a personage than the bishop, and the lover accord- 
ingly waited upon this dignitary of the church to an- 
nounce his intentions and engage his services. The 
bishop, to whom all parties’ were known, refused to per- 
form the ceremeny, stating that he had daughters of his 
own, and the example which he should thus sanction 
would be bad forthem. From the bishop he went to an- 
other noted clergyman, but he again refused on the plea 
that Anna’s family attended his church. A third was 
applied to, but he also had some reason for declining. 
It seemed quite a hopeless affair. At length, hearing of 
a French clergyman who had eloped with his wife, Mr. 
Mowatt applied to him, for he certainly could have no 
objection, and with him the whole business was satis- 
factorily arranged. Before we get them married, how- 
ever, we must be allowed to remark that it was a sin- 
gular fact that, though three of the most respectable 
clergymen in the city knew that such a marriage was 
clandestinely to take place, not one betrayed them, so 
great was the confidence that all had in the parties 
themselves. Some months after the marriage, the bishop 
meeting Mrs. Mowatt, voluntarily gave to her his bless- 
ing, which he had refused to her on a former occasion. 
The 6th of October came, as beautiful a morning as 
ever dawned upon earth; and Anna having put on her 
new embroidered cambric muslin dress with white roses 
and a sprig of geranium in her hair, went into the parlour 
where both father and mother were sitting, kissed them 
both, and then left the house, neither of them taking the 
slightest notice of her dress or appearance. Her sister 
accompanied her; the bridegroom and his friends met 
them on their way to the French clergyman’s, where the 
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service was performed in the French language. On | tate of her husband’s, about four miles from New York, 
their return they were unexpectedly met by Anna’s which had formerly been the residence of the Revolu- 
father, who was then struck by her appearance, and, | tionary General Giles. This place had very much the 


joining the party, walked on with them joking his style of an old English aristocratic mansion, with its va- 


daughter on her bridal appearance, and remarking to 


ried and beautiful grounds. The hospitality of its mas- 


the real bridegroom, ‘She looks quite like a bride this | ter; and the attractive manners and social accomplish- 


morning; why, when she grows up, she will be quite | 


handsome!” 


ments of its young mistress, failed not to gather about 


them the first. people of the city. Yet although much 


From church they returned home, and at dinner the |time was devoted to society, Mrs. Mowatt continted 


sister-bridesmaid said, as if in joke, “Let us all drink 
Mrs. Mowatt’s health!” and this the unsuspecting 


her studies with renewed energy, her husband being now 


more than ever her intellectual companion and guide. 


family did, which affected the young wife almost to | French, Spanish, and music were her principal studies 


tears. 
The next day was to be the grand elopement; and 
Anna, who had risen early, went to her father’s bedside 


| at this period. 


During the first two years of her mar- 
riage, she published her first works, two volumes of 
poems, which, however, do not possess more merit 


before he had risen to take her leave of him; she kissed | than the ordinary run of such juvenile productions. 


him and bade him farewell; her mother, who was ar- 
ranging the breakfast table, was greatly struck by her 
daughter’s manner, and inquired where she was ‘‘ going 
and what she meant.” “Do not be angry with me, 
mother,”’ was all the daughter could say. 

‘Why, my child ?”’ asked the mother, “* why should 
I be angry with you?”’ 

The mother was a woman of a beautiful spirit and 
almost angelic character; her children never remember 
to have heard her voice raised in anger, and their love 
to her was unbounded. 

* Do not be displeased with me, dearest mother,’’ was 
all that Anna could say. 

The mother stood with the door in her hand, and 
watched her daughter as long as she was in sight. The 
faithful sister, who had been her confidant throughout, 
accompanied her to the steam-boat, where her husband 
was impatiently awaiting her. When they had embarked, 
she returned home, bearing with her a letter to her fa- 
ther, from Anna, confessing all. The news excited the 
utmost astonishment in the family ; there was a long 
consultation as to the best method of communicating 
this intelligence to the mother. After some prelude 
and circumlocution, she was informed that Anna was 
married, and was now gone up the North River! 

‘* What in this cold weather, and without her flannel 
petticoats! ’’ exclaimed the mother. ‘‘ Poor child! she 
will catch her death of cold!’’ added she, her tender 
anxiety for this delicate daughter roused at once, and 
stifling all displeasure, had any existed. It was a sort 
of anti-climax for which no one was prepared, and 
which made every one ready to laugh. The mother’s 
heart, however, was deeply touched; and going directly 
into her daughter’s chamber, she found the little sprig of 
geranium which she had worn the day before in her 
hair. This she immediately planted and tended with the 
greatest care. It grew and flourished, and was through 
the two remaining years of her life her favourite plant, 
being always called by her “the bride’s flower.” 

The father was by no means so easy to manage as the 
mother. He refused to read his daughter’s letter, 
lest he should be melted by it. She was his fa- 
vourite child, and he made many angry vows of never 
seeing her more. The vows, however, were broken 
within eight and forty hours, and the following day he 
wrote, desiring her to return, when all should be for- 
given. 

The re-union with the beloved parents was very af- 
fecting. All was now reconciliation and peace, and as 
a seal to this the father resolved that the festivities of 
the long-talked of 17th should be held even more joy- 
fully than ever, but as the performance of the Mourning 
Bride was no longer to be thought of, a splendid ball 
was given by him, on which occasion, instead of Anna 
personating a “‘ Mourning Bride” she was presented as 
a Happy Bride by her father to all his friends. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Mowatt resided at a fine es- 





Her seventeenth birthday was celebrated in a most 
poetical and picturesque style; verses were presented to 
her, and she was crowned with flowers, and as it so 
happened that intelligence of this intention had been 
conveyed to her beforehand, she also prepared for the 
occasion a number of poems and jeu d’ésprits, which 
being appropriately spoken by herself, gave to her for 
the time the character of an improvisatrice. er life at 
this period seemed to embrace every element of human 
happiness; love, talent, beauty, wealth, and all those 
numerous amenities which gather about worldly pros- 
perity. 

To add brilliancy to the approaching nuptials of a 
younger sister, she wrote her first operetta called “ The 
Gipsey Wanderer,” in which she took the opportunity 
of bringing out the talents of her sister Julia, now only 
eight years old, who had already displayed an extra- 
ordinary turn for music and comedy. This operetta 


Was written purposely for the child, Mrs. Mowatt herself 


taking a secondary character in the piece. 

But this bright and splendid life was not without its 
deep and for the time overwhelming gricf. That beloved 
and affectionate mother, whose angelic character had 
taken strong hold on the hearts of all her children was 
removed by death from among them. It was a 
somewhat singular circumstance, that she had through- 
out her whole life expressed a wish to die at the age of 
fifty, and as this time approached she made prepara- 
tions for the awful event, even before it was anticipated 
by others. How can such prepossessions be accounted 
for,or do they bring about their own fulfilment? For some 
months she appeared to be, as it were, slowly dying. At 
the tidings of her illness her children gathered around 
her from their various residences and wanderings, all 
except one son who was at sea. These to the number 
of twelve with their children also were around her at 
the moment of her death; she expired in the arms of 
her daughters Anna and Charlotte. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s health began to decline—great fears 
of. consumption being entertained, a residence in 
Europe was recommended. At that moment her 
husband’s_ professional engagements prevented his 
leaving New York ; she therefore accompanied 
her lately married sister and her brother who 
were about to make a bridal trip thither. The voyage 
apparently restored her health, and hastily passing 
through England she and her maiden-aunt to whom she 
was greatly attached, and who accompanied her, settled 
themselves down at Bremen, while the young married 
couple made their tour ; it being Mrs. Mowatt’s wish to 
devote herself to the study of the language, as well as to 
await there the arrival of her husband, who after three 
months joined them. They remained upwards of six 
months in Germany, when they removed to Paris where 
they had an opportunity of mingling in the first and 
most influential society of that gay and _ intelligent 
capital. Amid all this gaiety, however, she found time 
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for study, and devoted herself to the Italian language in| when they attempted to pause where the Revolution 


which she took great delight. 


willed them to advance. These two levers were the 


After an absence of a year and half they returned to| Press and the Clubs. The Clubs and the Press were to 
their own land, but while yet in Paris and in con-| the Legislative Assemblies what fresh air is to confined 


templation of this return, she wrote “ Gulzare, the! air. 


There might be stagnation within, but there was a 


Persian Slave,” a five act play, by the performance of | current without. 


which, at their own house, she determined to cele- 
brate their return among their New York friends. 
Dresses and scenery for this play were prepared in Paris 
by the best artists, for at this time expenditure was no 
object. A principal character in this play was again 
designed for that young sister Julia of whom we have 
already spoken, and in whose talents Mrs. Mowatt took 
the utmost pride. 

Their return to New York was as brilliant as wealth 
could make it. A month was devoted to prepare the 
play, during which time the corps dramatique took up 
their residence with Mrs. Mowatt, that they might study 
and perfect themselves in their parts under her own eye. 
Many an amusing scene occurred during this time, 
among others, as it was necessary for the heroine to 
scream and faint, this had necessarily to be rehearsed 
over and over again, and in order that the household 
might not be disturbed by their exhibitions, the actors 
retired to a large barn on the premises where they 
imagined themselves to be secure from intrusion ; 
nothing therefore could equal their astonishment during 
one of these rehearsals, when they found themselves 
interrupted by peals of the most vehement peasant- 
laughter, and looking up to the quarter from whence it 
proceeded, they beheld in a hay-loft an assemblage of 
labourers, who being aware of these theatrical doings, 
had come to enjoy what was to them the fun of the scene. 

The return of the Mowatts was intended to have been 
celebrated on the 17th of October, which was the father’s 
birthday, but as they had to wait for moonlight, which 
was necessary for many of their visitors who had to 
come from a great distance in the country a later day 
was selected. All that money and taste could do was 
done on this occasion; forest-trees were cut down to 
form bowers ; a long avenue was illuminated, and the 
whole place was like a palace in a fairy tale. 

The little sister Julia performed to the admiration of 
all; the father was the happiest of the whole party; he 
sate in the front seat with his majestic form, venerable 
white hair, and his children allaround him, and received 
with pride the congratulations of the whole company. 
A ball closed the festivity of the night. 

The play was afterwards published. 

This however was the last ball; the last fete. All as 
yet had been success and triumph; the splendour of a 
cloudless summer day; but storms were gathering below 
the horizon which were ere long to burst above the 
heads of our friends, and to overturn all the goodly fabric 
of their worldly prosperity. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Translated for “ Howitt’s Journal,” 


From LAMARTINE’s “ HisToIRE DES GIRONDINS.”’ 
(Continued from p. 142.) 


THE PRESS AND THE JOURNALISTS. 


INDEPENDENT of the National Assemblies which the 
Revolution had created for itself as instruments of Go- 
vernment, it had created two levers still more powerful 
and terrible to move and remove these political bodies 





The Press, during the half century preceding the Re- 
volution, had been the exalted and serene echo of the 
thoughts of sages and reformers. Since the Revolution 
had burst forth, it had become the tumultuous and often 
cynical echo of popular passions. The Press sent forth 
no more books—there was no time for them; at first it 
circulated popular thought, in the form of pamphlets, 
later in a multitude of flying and daily sheets, which 
disseminated at a low price among the people, or gratui- 
tously affixed to the walls of public places, excited the 
crowd to read and discuss them. ‘The treasury of na- 
tional thought, whose gold coin was too pure or too 
heavy for the people’s use, was, so to say, converted 
into a multitude of base coin, stamped by the passions 
of the day, and often soiled with the vilest oxides. 
Journalism, as an irresistible element of a revolutionary 
life, had made itself a place without listening to the 
law which had sought to shackle it. 

Mirabeau, who had needed to make his words resound 
through the departments, had created this speaking- 
trumpet of the Revolution, spite of the decrees of coun- 
cil, in his ‘“ Letters to my Constituents”? and in the 
“* Provence Courier.”’ At the opening of the States Ge- 
neral and the taking of the Bastille, other journals had 
appeared. To each new insurrection responded an in- 
surrection of new journals. he principal organs of 
public agitation were about this time—‘* The Revolu- 
tions of Paris,’’ edited by Loustalot, a weekly journal 
with a circulation of two hundred thousand copies. The 
spirit may be read in its motto: “ The great only appear 
great, because we are on our knees before them: let us 
arise!” ‘Voices from a Street-lamp to the People of 
Paris,”’ later transformed into the “* Revolutionsof France 
and Brabant,” was Camille Desmoulin’s journal. 

This young student who had commenced his career of 
orator on a chair in the garden of the Palais Royal at the 
first popular movements in July, 1789, had preserved in 
his style, often admirable, something of his first rdle. 
His-was the sarcastic genius of Voltaire descended from 
the saloon to the market place. No one ever more com- 
pletely personated the mob than did Camille Desmoulins. 
He resembled the mob in their unexpected and tumul- 
tuous movements, in their mobility, their inconsequence, 
their fury interrupted by laughter or suddenly changed 
into emotion or pity for the very victims they would 
immolate. A man at once so ardent and so volatile, so 
trivial and so inspired, so undecided between blood and 
tears, so ready to stone that which he had just deified 
in his enthusiasm, was likely to have through this re- 
semblance all the more influence over a revolutionary 
people. The part he had to act was his very nature. 
The journal hawked about at evening in public places, 
or cried about the streets with bitter sarcasms, has not 
been swept away with the other filth of that day. It 
remains, and will remain a Menippean satire steeped in 
blood. Itis the popular chorus which led the people to 
the greatest movement, and often only died away in the 
whistling of the cord from the Janterne or in the stroke 
of the axe of the guillotine. Camille Desmoulins was 
the cruel child of the revolution. 

Marat was its fury. There were the gambols of the 
wild beast in his thought and the gnashing of its teeth 
in his style. His journal, “ The People’s Friend,” 
sweated blood at every line. Marat was born in Switz- 
erland. A writer without talent, a savant without name, 
enthusiastic for glory, without having received, either 
from society or nature, the means of rendering himself 
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illustrious, he avenged himself on all that was great, 
not only on society, but on nature. Genius was not less 
odious to him than aristocracy. He pursued as an ene- 
my anything that he saw elevating itself or shining any 
where. He would have liked to level creation. Equality 
was his rage, because superiority was his martyrdom. 
He loved the Revolution, because it brought all down to 
his own level: he loved it even to its blood, because 
blood washed away the injury of his long obscurity. 
True prophet of demagogues, inspired by madness, his 
dreams of the night became conspiracies by day. Like 
all oracles, he affected mystery. He lived in the gloom, 
and only issued forth at night: he only communicated 
with men by sinister means. A cellar was his dwelling. 
There, invisible, he took refuge from the dagger and 
from poison. His journal had for the imagination some- 
thing of the supernatural—Marat had enveloped him- 
self in a true fanaticism. The confidence placed in him 
had something of worship in it. The fumes of blood 
which he unceasingly demanded had mounted to his 
brain. He was the delirium of the Revolution, a living 
delirium himself ! 

Brissot, still obscure, wrote the ‘French patriot,” a 
politician, and aspiring to high achievements, he only 
excited such revolutionary passions as he hoped some 
time to be able to govern. Constitutional at first, the 
friend of Necker and Mirabeau, he only saw in the 
people a sovereign whose reign was near at hand. The 
republic was his rising sun. He sought it as his fortune, 


but he sought it with prudence, often looking behind to 
see if opinion followed him. 

Condorcet, an aristocrat by birth, but an aristocrat 
of genius also, was become a democrat by philosophy. 


His passion was the transformation of human reason. 
He wrote the “ Paris Chronicle.” 

Carra, an obscure demagogue, had made himself a 
name of dread through the “ Patriotic Annals.” Fréron, 
in the “ People’s Orator,’’ rivalled Marat. Fauchet, in 
the “Tron Mouth,’, exalted democracy to the height of 
a religious philosophy. And, last of all, Laclos, an ar- 
tillery officer, author of an immoral romance, and con- 
fidant of the Duke of Orleans, edited the “ Jacobin’s 
Journal,” and spread through the whole of France those 
incendiary ideas and words whose focus was in the clubs. 
_ All these men sought to force the people beyond the 
limits which Barnave had prescribed on the twenty-first 
of June. They wished the people to profit by this in- 
stant, when the throne was vacant, and cause its disap- 
pearance from the constitution. They heaped scorn and 
infamy on the King, in order that a prince, thus degraded, 
might never again be placed at the head of affairs. They 
demanded trial, examination, forfeiture of rights, abdi- 
cation, imprisonment: they hoped, in degrading the 
King, to degrade royalty for ever. The republic, for the 
first time, had a glimpse of its hour. It trembled lest 
this hour should escape. All these hands at once pro- 
pelled the public mind to a decisive movement. Their 
articles called forth petitions, petitions popular commo- 
tions. The altar of the country on the Champs-de-Mars 
still standing for a new federation, was destined to be 
the Mount Aventine where the people should retire, and 
from thence govern a timid and corrupt senate. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE CHAMP-DE-MARS. 


Early on the seventeenth of July the people, without 
leaders, began to hasten to the Champ-de-Mars, and to 
surround the altar erected in the middle of the great 
square of the Federation. A whimsical, yet ill-fated 
accident opened the scenes of murder of this day. When 
once the multitude is aroused, the least trifle becomes a 
crime. A young painter, who was copying before the 
hour of assembly, the patriotic inscriptions on the face 





of the altar, heard aslight noise under his feet. Sur- 
prised, he looks about, and discovers the point of a 
gimlet with which some men, concealed beneath the 
steps of the altar, are piercing the boards. He gives the 
alarm. One of the steps is taken up, and two old 
soldiers are discovered, who had introduced themselves 
during the night, with no other design, they declare, 
than a childish and silly curiosity. Immediately the 
rumour takes wind that the altar has been undermined 
to blew up the people, and that a barrel of gunpowder 
has been discovered with the conspirators; that the 
invalides, surprised in these preparations, were known 
to be paid by the aristocracy; and that they have 
avowed their design, and the promised recompense of 
their success. 

The crowd, deceived and furious, surround the guard- 
house where the two invalides have been taken, and, as 
soon as they come forth to be conducted to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, fall upon them, slaughter them, and their two heads 
are promenaded about on pikes to the very neighbour- 
hood of the Palais-Royal. 

The news of these murders reaches the assembly, and 
there excites a variety of sentiments. The indignation 
of one party and the suspicions of the other, increase the 
agitation. Bailly (Mayor of Paris) informed of these 
events, despatches three commissioners, and a battalion 
to the Champ-de Mars. Other commissioners read to the 
people in different quarters of the capital the proclam- 
ation of the magistrates, and the address of the Na- 
tional assembly. 

The old site of the Bastille was occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard, and by the patriotic societies who were to 
repair from thence to the Field of the Federation. Dan- 
ton, Camille Desmoulins, Freron, Brissot, and the prin- 
cipal leaders of the people, had disappeared ; some say 
to concert insurrectional measures with Legendre in the 


country, others, to escape from the responsibility of — 


the day. , 

The crowd, however, continued to rush on to the 
Champ-de-Mars. It was an excited, yet an inoffensive 
crowd. All the battalions of National Guards were 
under arms. One of these detachments which had ar- 
rived with cannon on the Champ-de-Mars in the morn- 
ing, had retired. There was no desire to provoke the 
people by a needless display of an armed force. At 
noon, the men assembled round the altar, finding that 
the Jacobin commissioners, who had promised to bring 
the petition to sign, did not arrive, elected four from 
their own body to draw up one. One of the four took 
apen. The citizens pressed round him, and he wrote: 

‘On the altar of our country, 15th July, a.m. Re- 
presentatives of the nation! You approach the close of 
your labours. A great crime is committed; Louis flies, 
he has basely deserted his post. The empire is within 
a hair’s breadth of anarchy. He is arrested; he is 
brought back to Paris; the people demand that he shall 
be judged. You declare that he shall be King—this is 
not the will of the people! The decree is null. It is null 
because it is, contrary to the will of the people, your 
Sovereign. The King has abdicated by his crime. Re- 
ceive his abdication; convoke a new constituted body, 
0 out the guilty and organize another executive 
body.” 

This petition was borne to the altar, and sheets of 
paper placed at the four corners received six thousand 
signatures. ‘ 

Preserved to this day in the municipal archives, this 
petition bears the impression of the people’s hand. It 


is the revolution army medal, struck on the spot in the 


melted metal of popular agitation. Here and there ap- 


pear notorious names, which for the first time here issue | 
forth from obscurity. The acts of men become famous | 
since that day, when they signed names unknown, have | 
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en reece 


given a retrospective signification to their signatires. 
The eye gazes with curiosity on their characters which 
seem to contain in a few lines the mystery of a whole life, 
the horror of a whole epoch. There is Chaumette, then 
a student of medicine, ‘‘ Rue Mazarine,’” No. 9. There 
is Maillard, the president of the September Massacres. 
Further on Hébert; below Henriot the general of the 
executioners of the reign of terror. The slender and 
shape signature of Hébert who was afterwards the “ Pere 
Duchesne,”’ or “the Angry People,’’*has the form of a 
spider which extends his legs to catch his prey. San- 

_ terre has signed lower down. This is the last name of 
note. The others are only the mob. You see how 
multitudes of hands, eager and trembling, have im- 
pressed their ignorance or their rage upon this paper. 
Many of their hands even knew not how to write. 
Many a circle of ink, with a cross in the middle 
attests anonymous zeal A few women’s names may 
be read. Many names of children may be recognized 
by the uncertainty of the hand guided by another. 

The municipal body informed at two o’clock of 
the murders committed on the Champ-de-Mars, and 
of the insults offered to the National Guard sent to dis- 
perse the assembly. M. de la Fayette himself who 
headed these detachments had been struck by several 
stones thrown by the crowd. It was reported even that 
aman in the uniform of a national guard had fired a 
pistol upon him, but arrested and brought before the 
general, he had been generously pardoned ; this threw an 
heroic interest over La Fayette. Bailly hesitated now no 

| longer to proclaim martial law and display the red flag, 
the last resource against sedition. On all sides the insur- 
gents alarmed by the aspect of the red flag floating from 
the windows of the Hétel-de-Ville, sent a dozen of their 
body as a deputation to the magistracy. The deputa- 
tion approached the hall of audience through a forest of 
bayonets. They demand that three citizens shall be 
given them. ‘Their demand is not listened to. Hostile 
measures are decided upon. The mayor and the muni- 
cipal body descend the steps of the Hétel-de-Ville mur- 
muring words of menace. The square is covered with 
National Guards and citizens. At the sight of Bailly 
preceded by the red flag a cry of enthusiasm bursts from 
the ranks. The public, electrified by its indignation 
against the clubs, was in one of those nervous shudder- 
ings which seize whole bodies as well as individuals. 

La Fayette, Bailly, and the municipal body put 
themselves in motion, preceded by the red flag, and fol- 
lowed by ten thousand National Guards. An immense 
multitude followed, by a natural attraction, this current 
of bayonets which slowly proceeded to the Champ-de- 
Mars. During this march, the other multitude, assem- 
bled since the morning around the altar, continued 
peacefully to sign the petition. They expected a dis- 
play of military force, but they did not believe in vio- 
lence. Their calm and legal attitude, and their long 
impunity during these two years of sedition, made them 
believe in an eternal impunity. They only regarded the 
red flag as another law to be despised. 

Arrived at the outer glacis of the Champ-de-Mars, 
Ia Fayette divided his army into three columns, Bailly, 
la Fayette, and the municipal body, with the red flag 
being at the head of the middle one. The roll of four 
hundred drums and the thunder of the cannons along 

| the pavement announced from far the approach of the 
| military. At the moment Bailly became visible, the 
crowd burst forth into mad cries against him, threatening 
with menacing gestures the National Guard. Pieces of 
| earth, wet from the rain which had fallen, the only arms 
of this crowd flew towards the National Guard, reached 
| the horse of M. de la Fayette, the red flag, and Bailly 
| himself. Several pistols they said were fired from far 
| upon them. Nothing, however, is less proved. Bailly 
| 
fi 








caused the proper legal proceedings to be gone through. 
The crowd replied by shouts. With the impassive 
dignity of the magistrate, and the solemn sadness of his 
character, Bailly ordered the people to be dispersed by 
force. La Fayette at first commanded his soldiers to 
fire into the air, but the people encouraged by this vain 
demonstration, and closing in again before the National 
Guard, a mortal discharge burst forth along the line, 
killing, wounding, throwing down five or six hundred 
men, the republicans said ten thousand. At the same 
moment the column gave way, the cavalry charged, the 
artillery-men prepared to fire. The path of their dis- 
charge would have been strewn with corpses. La 
Fayette unable to restrain his gunners by his Voice, 
spurred his horse to the cannon’s mouth, and by this 
heroic movement preserved millions of victims. 

In a moment the-Champ-de-Mars was evacuated. 
There only remained the corpses of men and women, 
children thrown down or flying before the cavalry, and 
afew intrepid men on the steps of the altar, in the 
height of the fire and under the cannons’ mouth en- 
deavoured fo save the petition as sacred leaves. The 
columns of the National Guard and the Cavalry, pur- 
sued the fugitives to the neighbouring fields of the 
Military School. Hundreds were made prisoners. On 
the side of the National Guard not a man perished; on 
the side of the people the victims are unknown. One 
party decreased the number to lessen the odium of an 
execution without a struggle; the other increased it to 
strengthen the resentment of the people. In the night 
which already fell, the corpses were swept away; the 
Seine bore them towardsthe ocean. People are divided 
as to the nature of this execution, some call it a crime, 
others a severe duty; but the popular name has been 
retained till the present day; it is called the Massacre 
of the Champ-de-Mars. 

The National Guard returned io the heart of Paris 
victorious, butsad. Youcould see by their attitude that 
they marched between shame and glory, little certain of 
the tiature of their deed. Amidst a few acclamations 
were heard muttered imprecations. They passed mourn- 
fully beneath the walls of that assembly whichthey had 
just defended, still more mournfully and silently beneath 
the walls of the palace whose King’s cause they had not so 
much maintained as that of the monarchy. Bailly cold 
and impassive as the law, La Fayette resolute and icy 
as a system knew not how to impress upon this deed a 
higher sense than that of rigorous duty. The National 
Guard furled the red flag, stained with its first blood, 
and dispersed, battalion by battalion, through the 
gloomy streets of Paris. more like gens @armes who 
return from an execution than an army returning from 
victory. Such was the day of the Champ-de-Mars. 


— 


Literary Notices. 


——-* 


Festus. A Poem. By Pui J AMES BAILEY. Third 
Edition, with Additions. London, William Pickering. 


Mr. Bailey’s noble poem we had the pleasure of re- 


commending to the public on its first, appearance, 
through the pages of the ‘ Eclectic Review, and in 
other quarters. We rejoice to see it not only reach a 
third edition, but to reach it with those careful correc- 
tions and elaborations which a work destined to im- 
mortality deserves; and we moreover rejoice that it is 
now published at a price which will bring it within the 
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reach of the multitude. Where individuals are yet too 
poor to procure it, there.is not a mechanic’s library 
which ought to be without it. Philip Bailey is espe- 
cially a poet for the people. The soul of progress 
breathes through every line of his writings, and 
the sentiments with which it is throughout sentient 
and glowing are of that noble, pure, lofty, generous, and 
unworldly kind, which one would have breathed through 
the multitude as a soul of the most genuine regeneration. 
The wonder and delight with which we read this sin- 
gular and most beautiful production at first, have been 
only increased by our present reperusal. We are struck 
with amazement at the vast affluence of thought and 
imagery that flow like a great and inexhaustible river 
from the heart of the young poet—for very young was 
Philip Bailey when he published “ Festus ;”’ nor are we 
less amazed at the range of experience which so youth- 
ful a mind could have reached, and that without lower- 
ing the standard of its feelings or the tone of its morals. 
It may seem bold, but we say it boldly, that we recollect 
no young poet, for many years past, whose wealth of 
mind appears so great, genuine, instinctive, and ex- 
haustless, as that of Philip Bailey. The fault of ‘‘ Festus,” 
in fact, is that uncommon one of exhuberant poetic 
affluence. In the creative power of imagination per- 
haps this is least shown. The cast and plan of “Festus” 
at once and altogether remind us of ‘Faust.’? Had 
there been no Goethe there would have been no ‘‘ Festus,” 
though there can be no question but that there would 
have equally been a Bailey. The flood of thought 
and feeling which fill ‘‘ Festus’? must have burst 
forth, and would have filled and overflowed some 
other vehicle. Yet even ‘Festus’ has its own 
machinery, and its own peculiar character. Lu- 
cifer does not confine his range with his intended victim 
like Mephistophiles, to this lower earth; he tra- 
verses all creation with him, and the cold and sceptical 
philosophy of Goethe stands rebuked before the more 
genial, spiritual, and transcendental genius of the young 
Englishman. The spirit of Bailey is at once cosmopo- 
litan and Christian, at once liberal as the light itself, 
yet firm in its faith in the divine destinies of man as the 
most orthodox. The orthodoxy of “ Festus,” in truth, 
is the true orthodoxy of the gospel—that which is built 
on love, and resting in triumphant confidence that God 
the Creator is God the Regenerator and perfector of all 
his rational creatures. He looks through the infinitude 
of the universe, and finds everywhere written infinitude 
of blessedness. We look on “Festus” as doing that 
which Faust failed to do, and correcting the grand fault 
of that great poem by lifting the spirit of the reader into 
a superior philosophy, the philosophy of faith and pro- 
gression. 

It is for this reason that we feel how essential it is 
that ‘‘ Festus” should be made accessible to the mil- 
lion. Besides the charm of its poetic beauty, there is at 
once an embodiment of every great sentiment and aspi- 
ration of the age in it, combined with the cordial sun- 
shine of a belief that never fails for a moment, but adds 
to the experience of the man the all heaven-seeing 
assurance of the child. This is the tone that our labour- 
ing classes must recover “before they will recover their 
merest social rights. The spirit of infidelity that has 
been diffused amongst them by half-informed agitators, 
has deadened their aspirations to a degree that is fatal to 
their whole cause. The tendency of the age, we re- 
joice to perceive, in its most intelligent classes, is to a 
spiritualism at once liberal and invigorating; at once 
free from sectarianism and priestcraft, yet strong initsfaith 
and hope. As that advances the cause of man at large 
will advance, and such works as “‘Festus’’ will be found 
amongst its most genial and efficient corroboratives. 
We have no room to quote as we could wish, but will 





satisfy ourselves with one extract. It is irom Festus’s 
prayer in the crowd :— 


“ Grant us, All-maintaining Sire! 

That all the great mechanic aids to toil 
Man’s skill hath formed, found, rendered,—whether 

used 
In multipiying works of mind, or aught 
To obviate the thousand wants of life, 
May much avail*to human welfare now 
And in all ages henceforth and for ever. 
Let their effect be, Lord! to lighten labour, 
And give more room to mind, and leave the poor 
Some time for self-improvement. Let them not 
Be forced to grind the bones out of their arms, 
For bread, but have some space to think and feel 
Like moral and immortal creatures. God! 
Have mercy on them till such time shall come; 
Look Thou with pity on all lesser crimes, 
Thrust on men almost when devoured by want, 
Wretchedness, ignorance, and outcast life ! 
Have mercy on the rich, too, who pass by 
The means they have at hand to fill their minds 
With serviceable knowledge for themselves, 
And fellows, and support not the good cause 
Of the world’s better future! Oh, reward 
All such who do, with peace of heart and power 
For greater good. Have mercy, Lord! on each 
And all, for all men need it equally. 
May peace and industry and commerce weld 
Into one land all nations of the world, 
Rewedding those the Deluge once divorced. 
Oh! may all help each other in good things, 
Mentally, morally, and bodily. 
Vouchsafe, kind God! Thy blessing to this isle, 
Specially. May our country ever lead 
The world, for she is worthiest ; and may all 
Profit by her example, and adopt 
Her course, wherever great, or free, or just. 
May all her subject colonies and powers 
Have of her freedom freely, as a child 
Receiveth of its parents. Let not rights 
Be wrested from us to our own reproach, 
But granted. We may make the whole world free, 
And be as free ourselves as ever, more !” 


Three Letters on Sanitary Reform and Agricultural Im- 
provement. By Cuares F. ELLeERMAN, Esa. Letter 
I., Drainage, Sewerage, &c. London: Price and 
Hyde, Strand. 


Mr. Ellerman proposes a plan for conveying away 
the contents of water-closets for the purposes of agri- 
culture, in a separate pipeage from the ordinary contents 
of the sewers. This plan, which he explains by the as- 
sistance of a plate, is deserving of careful attention, and 
will, from the importance of the subject, no doubt 
secure it. He protests against the proposed plan of the 
New Commissioners of flushing the sewers, and doing 
away with all cesspools, as being a plan not to improve | 
the public health, but to destroy it, and quotes the ex- 
pression of the people of the continent from Dr. Gran- | 
ville— You in England are as cleanly as possible, but | 
then you swallow all that which we do not care about | 
smelling ; you throw it out into the river and drink it | 
immediately afterwards.” | 

It is only too true; and it is not the best way toim- | 
prove the public health by poisoning us all. What that | 
best way is is the great question of social science at this 
moment. Ellerman’s plan gives a solution to an essen- 
tial portion of it. 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
By Wiiu1Am Howirr. 


THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


We mounted the mail at Belfast, myself and a young 
Scotch friend, Mr. Dempster, and set forward to visit 
the Giants’ Causeway. Not aware that we should be al- 
lowed time to breakfast on the way, we secured that 
important point before leaving the inn. It was a piece 
of policy which appeared good and careful at the time, 
but which was destined to occasion us an Irish adven- 
ture. At the little town of Ballymena the mail drew up 
at the inn door to change horses, as we supposed, but in 
| reality for the passengers to breakfast. 

“The coach breakfasts here, gentlemen,” said the 
‘| guard, as my companion and myself still retained our 
seats, while the rest of the passengers hurried down and 


| into the inn. 


“We have breakfasted already,”’ we replied. 

“Then you had better get down and stretch your legs 
a little,” added the guard. 

“But they don’t want stretching—how long do you 
stay?” 

“A quarter of an hour.” 

“Then we will sit and look about us.” 

No, you had much better get down; you can walk on 
awhile if you like, and we'll take you up.” 

“Which way shall we walk?” 

“Straight a-head as you can go, that is our way. 
We'll soon overtake you.” 

The old fellow a to take so much interest in 
our stretching our legs, that we at length complied with 
_ his desire, descended, and went right a-head, like two 

actual Americans. 

We had not advanced very far, however, when we 
came to where the street divided into two, and inquired 
| Which was the way to Ballymonny, the next stage. The 
' reply to our astonishment was—“ Neither! you are 
coming quite away from the road, and must turn back.” 

“How far?” we asked. 

“How far?”? Why, to the coach inn.” 

“To the coach inn! Why we are come from it, and 
the guard told us to go straight a-head.”’ 

“The guard told you so! Oh, the old knave! Why, 


you should have gone round the house corner, and off 


to the left as fast as you could—that is the way to Bal- 
lymonny.” 





In a moment we suspected that it was a trick on the 
part of the guard; and we ran back as fast as we could, 
but to our consternation the mail was gone! Luckily 
for us, the coachman, who went no farther than this 
stage, was on the look out for us, not having had his 
fee. There was only one way of regaining the mail, and 
that was to have a car and pursue it. The coachman 
called to a man going up the street, and told him our 
case. ‘‘ Let these gentlemen have a car as fast as you 
can,” said he, “the mail is gone only five minutes.” 

The man promised wonders. The car should be ready 
in two seconds, and such a horse! we should catch the 
mail in no time. But after waiting a considerable time, 
and no car appearing, we told the coachman that before 
we paid him his fee, he must be so good as to show us 
the way to this carman’s. Thither we went, and though 
nearly a quarter of an hour had already elapsed, there 
was no sign of horse and car. In fact, on proceeding to 
the stable, the man was coolly rubbing down the horse. 
He had been to hunt for a driver, who was coming, we 
need not fear,—we should soon overtake the mail—the 
blackguard it for Zaving of us. 

But for people in a hurry they might have been Ger- 
mans. We were on thorns, but the car man seemed on 
roses. ‘‘ Oh! we need not fear—such a horse it was— 
we should be at the mail in no time at all.” 

At length, out came the horse, and a fine horse it 
really was, and our driver, a regular Irish lad, appeared. 
The horse was put into the shafts with an air of im- 
mense bustle. We were told to get into the car as it 
moved off, for the horse was so spirited that it would 
not stand. We complied—we were ready to comply 
with anything—for the mail was bowling away over hill 
and dale towards Coleraine and Derry with our luggage, 
and whether we should see it any more, appeared less 
than probable. 

Great as was the car master’s hurry, we were ren- 
dered somewhat suspicious by his having given the dri- 
ver some instructions, in a low whisper, as he passed 
him in the yard, and the effect of this whisper we soon 
experienced. 

“Drive away, my boy,” said we, “the mail has a 
long start of you.” 

“Faith! and won’t I drive away too? Och! your 
honours shall see what the pretty creature of a mare 
can do. She‘s the finest baste in all Ireland, let the 
other be where she may. Och, and won’t she go then!’ 

But the mare, which was well able to trot fifteen 
miles an hour, went at about four. 




















“Put her on, man!’’ we exclaimed, “‘ put her on, or 
at that rate you will not be at Ballymonny when the 
mail is at Coleraine.” 

‘Faith! and don’t I know what I’m a doing!” said 
Paddy; and that he did know quite well. ‘‘ Isn’t the 
mail creeping along at five miles an hour, and arn’t I 
going at eight. We'll be upon her in a twinkling, we 
will.” 

‘** Put her on man!” we exclaimed again. ‘‘ Give her 
head and she’ll go.” But Paddy kept a good tight hand 
upon her, and it was quite plain that as he earned six- 
pence a mile he did not mean to overtake the mail too 
soon. That was the secret of the whisper. Paddy was 
comfortably bound in his own mind for Coleétaine, about 
twenty miles, or for Ballymonny, half the way atthe 
least. 

* Our impatience augmented every moment. Paddy 
grew warm in his temper under our remonstrances, but 
kept a tight hand on the reins. We reached first one 
hill top and then another, but no mail was to be seven. 

**Drive man! drive in heayen’s name—wWe are losing 
ground every minute. Let the horse go: it would soon 
take a different pace if you would let it.” 

“And don’t I know the mare better than ye.” 
screamed Paddy. ‘And is’nt she going like the wind? 
Would ye have me kill her, and all to catch the mail— 
that we'll catch by and by sure enough.” 

Our patience was exhausted. There was a stimulus 
that would have been effectual, and which Paddy was 
probably aiming at, which would have neutralized the 
whisper at starting—and that was a single half-crown— 
but of this we never thought till it was too late—but 
giving up the man we began to urge on the horse by our 
voices and by a touch of the stick in our hand. At this 
Paddy became frantic. 

* By Jasus! and will ye make the mare dash us and 
the car all to shivers? She’ll do it in a minute, I till ye, 
if you touch her with your sticks ” 

And he pulled her in with all his might. But at 
this moment we caught a sight of the mail rolling 
over a hill some two miles before us, and, paying no 
regard to Paddy, but telling him that he should either 
drive on, or we would make the mare either shatter the 
car or take another pace, we gave her two or three good 
smart strokes as far as we could reach her, and away 
she went like the wind, spite of Paddy’s shrieking like a 
fiend, and hauling at the reins with all his might. But 
he soon saw that the game was up, and letting the mare 
go at her own speed, we began visibly to gain on the 
flying mail. As it rose on an opposite hill, we shouted 
and waved a handkerchief to let them know that it was 
us—but it took no notice—over the hill it rolled and 
disappeared. We were now soon over the hill onrselves, 
and on a long plain with the mail full in sight, but mak- 
ing no sign of seeing us, or of slackening its pace. The 
mare, however, flew along at a noble speed, and we 
gained on them. We shouted! there was no answering 
shout—the guard, seated behind in his scarlet coat, ne- 
ver seemed even to turn his head. The thing was most 
provoking. They knew that they had left us, and ought 
to have been on the look out for us—but no—it seemed 
rather that they did not want us to overtake them. At 
all events they were excessively cool about it. As we 
made these remarks, Paddy, who had been sulkily si- 
lent for some time, now laughed out merrily, and said, 

“Faith! and is’nt the guard paid by her blessed Ma- 
jesty the Queen, and what need he care for the pas- 
sengers ? ”’ 

The truth was out! the guard, we recollected, ‘was 
paid by the government, and no longer depended on fees 
from the passengers, and the effect of it seémed to be 
pretty apparent in the nonchalance with which he left 
us, and allowed us to pursue him. 





But we were now too near to be longer unnoticed. 
We were within call, and call we did, lustily. Still no 
notice. We drew nearer;—we came actually along- 
side of the mail, and demanded whether they meant to 
stop for us or not! With the most unimaginable sang 
Froid, the guard pointed to an inn at some distance on- 
ward, and said, “Go on there! We change horses 
there! ” 

This put the climax to our indignation. We insisted 
imperatively, that they stopped instantly, and they did 
8 


top. 

We asked the driver his charge, and flinging it to him, 
climbed up, and cried “All right!*’ But all was not 
right. The car driver Who had missed a sixpence in the 
dust whete it fell, cate screaming after us, vowing that 
we had not paid him in full. 

“What have you paid?’ asked a gentleman on the 
mail. We told him. “It is too much,” said he, “Drive 
on.” But at the attempt to drive on the car driver clung 
to the mail like a monkey, and screeched like a cat-a- 
moutitain,and at the call up seemed to start a dozen great 
ragged fellows a8 it were out of the ground. They all 
joined in the screeching, and in swinging their cudgels 
about their heads, and nowling for justice for the car- 
driver. It was as wild and strange a scene as one could 
imagine. 

* What is all this about,’’ said the gentleman who had 
before spoken, and who proved to be the Sheriff of 
Downshire. “Stop the coach! What have you got 
there, fellow ??”— 

“ Five shillings.” 

« Then you have got too much. Cease your bellowing, 
or come along to Ballymonny, and I shall know how to 
deal with you.” 

This seemed to cast considerable oil on the waters— 
and at this moment one of the ragamuffins picking up 
another sixpence—the clamorous crew fell behind, and 
we prepared to roll on. But here another difficulty pre- 
sented itself. There was no room. Our places were 
occupied; and it turned out that the guard had had two 
passengers waiting by appointment from Gracehill—and 
had purposely got rid of us strangers at Ballymena to 
make way for them. ‘The trick was too palpable, and 
the sheriff advised us on our return to Belfast to lodge a 
complaint against the guard, and assured him that he 
would certainly be dismissed. The man hoped to have 
out-gone us, and would probably have left our lug- 
gage at Ballymonny for us. ‘The old fellow appeared 
struck with consternation at the advice of the sheriff, 
and at the intelligence that we were returning to Bel- 
fast. ‘To complete this part of the story, on our return 
from the Giants’ Causeway, we rejoined the same mail 
at Ballymonny, and proceeded with the guilty guard to 
Belfast. As we paused to change horses at one of the 
stations, the coachman came to us and privately begged 
that we would forgive the old guard—for that the evi- 
dence of two gentlemen was sure to go against him, 
and that he had a great plea for mercy attached to 
him—a large family. Duty to the public gave way be- 
fore this reason, and on the coachman’s assurance that 
he had never seen him guilty of such a thing before, 
instead of a complaint against him, we satisfied our- 
selyes with a piece of advice to him. 

This transaction, however, has hindered our progress to 
the Giant’s Causeway, in the relation as it did in the 
reality. But we werenow at Coleraine, and procuring a 
ear, rolled away along the coast to the Causeway. To 
our left lay the ocean, and the rocky coast, and the 
Causeway seemed to fly before us, for we had continually 
to round the creeks and inlets of the sea. Finally, after 
seeming to approach Dunluce Castle half a dozen times, 
and then to diverge as rapidly from it, we turned our 
backs upon it, and now were told that we drew near 
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the Causeway, which lay out of sight a little beyond the 
village of Bushmills. Through this village the driver, 
however, passed and told us that we must go on to the 
Causeway Hotel, a large house in the fields full in view, 
and where all the visitors to the Causeway go. 

We found this a large, new, and excellent inn, so full 
as‘with difficulty to gain an entrance. Looking around 
us here, there was nothing to lead us to anticipate the 
often heard-of grandeur of the Giant’s Causeway. The 
country was flat, bleak, and very bare of wood. Having 
dined, we we were anxious to hasten to the Causeway, 
and were joined by a party of Americans whom I had 
met before. A guide, of whom there were numbers all 
eager to be employed, showed us the way across some 
green fields, and by a rapid descent down to the shore. 
Here we came at once amongst wild rocks, and to the 
margin of water so clear that its lowest depths were as 
visible as its surface. But there were no wonders suchas 
we had come to see. These anumber of boatmen assured 
us we must go out to sea to see, and were very eager to 
haul out a boat and be off with us. We had inquired 
at the hotel what we ought to pay for a boat to see the 
whole, and were told that we might have a boat and 
men to row it for the whole day for eight shillings—our 
good fellows demanded ten. As it was now evening, 
we told them that we would postpone the sea view till the 
morrow, and pay eight shillings for as much as we 
pleased rather than ten for half an hour’s row. The 
men were excessively importunate, that we should just 
go so far as to get a view of the headlands, assuring us 
that “the scene was very imposing.’”’ To which wé re- 
plied that we could not doubt it, seeing that the scene 
we then saw was more imposing than we had beheld for 
along time, namely—they themselves asking ten shil- 
lings for half an hour’s row. At this the whole troop 
so far from being offended, burst into laughter, and 
offered to take us for half the money for the very good 
saying. Nay, the next morning as we approached them 
on the same spot, they appeared quite delighted, and 
exclaimed “See! There come the gentlemen who said 
we were the most imposing features of the scene.” 

That evening we walked down to the Causeway, for a 
part of the way wondering what there was to have made 
so much talk of, and saying “Oh! this is nothing to 
Staffa.”” We came to two lofty conical hills standing 
out in the ocean called the Steucans, turned to our right 
along a footpath at the foot of the cliffs, and went on in 
great disappointment till turning a point, at once a very 
magnificent scene burst upon us. This scene is not the 
Giant’s Causeway, but the lofty sweeps of cliffs that sur- 
round the Causeway on the land side, and overlook it; 
cliffs with tier above tier of basaltic columns, reared in 
the most superb style of grandeur. The Causeway itself 
at first disappoints you. You expect to find yourself 
walking on the heads of these basaltic pillars at the top 
of the cliffs—but the columns of the cliffs are not the 
Causeway. They are surmounted with huge masses of 
plain rock, and covered with earth, presenting above 
only the awful sublimity of any other precipice of equal 
height overlooking the sea. 

The Causeway, you are surprised to find, lies at your 
feet when you are down under the cliffs. It runs in 
three diverging directions ‘called the Little, the Middle, 
and the Great Causeway. The mass of basaltic columns 
of which these are composed, does not at the shore rise 
many feet above the water, and gradually declines for 
about three hundred yards towards the water, which 
then covers the rest of it. In swelling tides, however, 
the whole are no doubt perfectly covered with the 
waves. 

Having, however, corrected your ideas of what the 
Giant’s Causeway really is, you begin to be extremely 
interested in it, and the more you examine it the more 





your wonder and interest increase. You are walking 
on the heads of a congregation of columns, all cut off 
and levelled as it were for a giant pathway, and fitted 
together with a symmetry which no art could excel. 
The greatest number of the columns are hexagonal, but 
there is a variation in the number of their sides, as well 
as in the width of particular sides. All, however, have 
wonderfully in the time of their being in a state of fusion 
adapted themselves to each other, so as tomake one com- 
pact mass, yet without in any case adhering together, 
or quitting the prevailing form. When we regard 
these as an aggregate of most accurately formed columns, 
consisting again of transverse sections joined as it were 
with a mortise and tenon, and rising from the depth of 
the sea, into a noble promenade, then indeed we 
began to feel a grandeur that we did not at first per- 
ceive. 

But, after all, though that causeway excites the won- 
der of the intellect, they are the succeeding scenes that 
strike the imagination with delight and awe. Precipices 
and headlands pushed forward into the sky soar up four 
hundred feet above you, and in solemn sweeps half en- 
close you on the wild and craggy margin of the solitary 
sea. After wandering and gazing on these noble objects 
till it was nearly dark, we retired to the inn, and the 
next morning, descending to the shore again, we took 
boat for a regular reconnoitring of the whole scene. 

We first stood westward to the great cave of Port 
Coon. This cave docs not present the magnificence of 
the cave of Fingal, at Staffa, because it has not that per- 
fectly columner formation; but still it is a splendid 
cavern. ‘The solid rock in the coup d’wil preseuts the 
aspect of a vast gothic aisle, and the water beneath you 
is diaphanous as air itself. Your boat seems to swim 
on air; and every corner of the submarine space is 
as discernible as that around’ and above you. The effect 
is novel and wonderful, and reminded me of the Grotto 
d’Azurra, near Pestum, so tinely described by Andersen 
in the “Improvisatore.”” We sailed under the cavern 
fora hundred yards, or so, in the calmest water, and 
seemed to be existing in some fairy world. There are 
other caverns in the neighbourhood, but none of the 
same magnificent extent. 

Returning towards the causeway, we now traversed the 
whole wonderful scene of soaring precipices, projecting 
headlands, and wild sea-worn rocks, which are included 
in the general name of the Giants’ Causeway, and which 
cannot be contemplated without the deepest wonder, and 
the most singular sensations. They make you feel as if 
living in some world of ruins and of desolation, and the 
strange aspect of galleries and colonnades of regular 
columns aloft on. the faces of the stern precipices, may 
well have suggested to the people the idea of giants, and 
their mighty works, and arial palaces. 

We cannot follow all the names of places and distinct- 
ive features of these sublime scenes. They may be 
found very carefully detailed in “ Hall’s Ireland,” in 
“Curry’s Guide Book,” and in ‘various tours. The 
boatmen tell you them as you go along. There are 
various ports, or imaginary harbours, formed by_the 
successive indentures of the coast, as Port-na-baw, Port 
Gannaiy, Port Noffer, Port Reostan, Port Spania, Port 
Pleaskin, Port Fana, and the like. But, for three miles, 
the whole coast is one series of wild and wierd magnifi- 
cence. The Giants’ Organ, which you see above you, as 
you stand on the Giant’s Causeway, is a stupendous 
range of basaltic pillars, like the pipes of some enor- 
mous organ, showing themselves aloft in the face of the 
precipice, reaching a height of upwards of a hundred 
feet, and covered with a huge mountain mass. What a 
peal of wondrous music does that organ send forth in the 
imagination, tuned by the winds, and roaring forth over 
the midnight ocean beneath the hands of some stu- 
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pendous nature. But you sail on, and pinnacles 
and pillars salute you from grim eminences, and 
you thread your way amongst strange, stern, and 
worn, and dreamlike crags that stand aloft in this 
transparent ocean, which for everdashes around them, and 
rocks your boat as with a pulsation of mysterious 
marine life. Steep, black promontories, and dark, re- 
ceding sweeps of adamantine wall, whose feet are in the 
ocean, and their splintered heights in the sky, present 
their strange features one after another. Here large 
black rocks, with their spectral, mastlike columns of 
rugged basalt reared into the sky, stand petrified monu- 
ments, as they tell you, of the wrecked vessels of the 
Armada which perished here. The heron sits silently on 
their summits above, the penguin and the puffin sit as 
silent on the sea-rocks below. 

The iron-crags as you float on assume all fantastic, 
half human, and grimly visionary shapes. The priest and 
his flock—the king and his nobles—the ghostlike scho- 
lar of the seas with his book of grey stone in his hand, 
weigh on your imagination with a phantom power, and 
make you cease to know whether you wake or dream. 
And anon, the sublime Pleaskin towers into view. Tier 
above tier of ranged columns stand on the dizzy front 
of the precipice, with strange intermixtures of black 
bands of horizontal stone, and red ocherous earth which 
seems as if it would crumble beneath the weight of these 
ponderous colonnades, or be washed down by the delug- 
ing tempests. All is vast, spectral, and strange. Aloft 
frown the ever varying and passing physiognomies of the 
everlasting eminences, and around you moans the ocean, 
and sweeps the melancholy wind. The eye ranges on- 
ward, catching still some new or savage scene of won- 
der—and you reach the land, filled with a magnificent 
chaos of images that will come back on the mind for: 
years. ‘ 

Such are the impressions which a view from the sea 
gives you of the Giants’ Causeway. But it has other 
and as noble views from above on land. It would re- 
quire many days to familiarize you with all its aspects 
and points of view. As you stand on the forehead of 
one of these sublime promontories, the distant Western 
Isles catch drearily the eye, and the busy steam-ship 
slackens its course, that its passengers may take a full 
view of this august spectacle, and there are few that 
do not pronounce it worthy of the divine hand that 
shaped it, and of all its fame. 


=. 


WAR. 
By Newton Goopricu. 


Frrenps of the free in spirit; Folly’s foes; 
Denizens of the world of intellect ; 
Virtue’s applauders; lovers of all power 
In meekness; advocates of truth; —whate’er 
The land ye tread, the air ye breathe,—to you, 
At this grand era, I, a simple bard, 
Weak in resources, only strong in love, 
Urge my brief plea,—the might of gentleness. 


Ye’re not your own. All things which vice can sink, 
Or virtue raise, have part in you,—the plant 
Ye rear, and care for, and all-potent mind, 
Which lives but by you; with you, for you. Oh! 
Will ye forego your high vocation’s end, 
Though your inauguration be of Heaven, 
And suffer murd’rous error to sweep on, 
Uncheck’d, unmark’d, because the gaudy fiend 





Fashion, strews dazzling baubles on its path ? 
‘Kill, kill! bid husbands die, that wives may weep ! 
Teach sons and daughters hate and curses! tear 
Babes from the breast for vultures! spoil! destroy! 
Till waste and slaughter force affrighted realms 

To shriek your fame! ’’—Thus do the wai-dogs howl. 
“* Vengeance,”’ the cities shout. and Wisdom seeks 
A home with Contemplation, in the shade: 
“War!” and destruction roars till Echo gives 

To fairest solitudes the ugliness 

Of strife, and not a rood but bears of blood 

Some fearful token. And who, blotting out 

The law, ‘ thou shalt not kill,”’ give God the lie, 
And goad us on to murder ?—earth’s real lords, 
The tillers of the soil, Art’s thoughtful sons, 
Whose hands are puissant, whose hearts are brave, 
Or brainless nobles, who, too seldom seen, 

Too often heard of, pass their useless years 

In plotting our confusion,—who exclaim, 

** Die tor thy country,’’ while they live for self? 
Oh, we are scorn’d by slaves whose scope of wit 

Is but the cunning of an idiot! 


And should we brook that princes,—things, per- 
chance, 

Which neither heed, nor know us—idly spend 
The purchase of our strength on bickerings 
Bred of vague humours, or—while, gall’d, we feed 
The doubly vile dependant, Avarice— 
Cry “‘ danger,”’ in the safest days of peace, 
And mock us with pretences ?-—striplings, born 
To strut in feathers, and abuse the word 
** Courage,” till, tired of toys, they fret themselves 
Into their graves, forgiven and forgotten, 
Or grey-beard courtiers, shaking feeble heads, 
May smile at our long effort to oppose 
This strange oppression, and pronounce us fools! 
But we are arm’d with knowledge, nerve, and faith; 
Are rich, though wretched; daring, though despised; 
And, led by justice, must, at length, prevail. 


Let them cry, “ might is right,””—the might is ows! 
Believe this paradox, or doubt my tale. 
‘* Beneath a lowly roof, around a hearth, 
Cheerful, though homely, gather’d, in grave talk, 
A little group of labourers are cheating 
Their leisure moments of monotony. 
Plying her evening care, the housewife treads 
With cautious silence ; stopping oft, to peer 
Into the countenance of one calm man, 
Who, seemingly absorb’d by other themes, 
Hath mark’d their argument ; and, taking up 
Its broken thread, now, leads them through the maze 
Of feeling, on to pure benevolence, 
He reasons high, until the cottage clock 
Concludes the conference; then, shaking hands, 
Wishes his poor apostles a good night; 
Closes the door; and sits, to muse again! 


* And now a new day’s dawn is brightly breaking ; 
And old employments claim the waking cares 
Of struggling millions. In a smithy’s gloom, 
Moving among their trade’s rough implements, 
A band of men, already at their toil, 
Improve the hour while richer mortals rest 
From mean debauchery, or sage debate. 
Standing before a forge’s fitful glare, 
The fire-side teacher of last night, pursues 
His dingy calling; with an action quick 
And steady, moulds the metal to his will ; 
And pausing not,—save once, when, in swift showers, 
Sparks from the anvil spread about the scene, 
To shut up in his brain some sudden hint 
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For subsequent reflection,—doth appear 
Form’d for unceasing labour. 


Weeks and months, 
Have pass’d ; and tliat poor blacksmith is the guest, 
And glory of the nations. Monarchs hear, 
With wonder, his meek mission ; and the shouts 
Of hoping myriads, from each shore which bounds 
The broad Atlantic, tell the selfish few 
That all the people praise him ; for he speaks 
The still sublimity of that one thought 
Which is his being—universal peace— 
Till scarce a loving wish that’s borne above 
But with it bears for him some ardent prayer, 


And such, with few exceptions, was the course 
Of dauntless genius in ev’ry age: 
The wise are nurtured in the lap of care: 
The strong of heart are from the school of toil : 
The peaceful are the strong; and gentleness 
Aye marks the mighty arm, or giant soul. 
And shall we, traitors to the holy cause 
Which hath upheld us, hear the paltry lie 
With patience, which holds passion forth as power ; 
Calls riches, birth, or rank, acknowledged right : 
And talks of sweet revenge ?—say, injured honour! 


War!—’tis the knave’s resource; the madman’s 


joy; 
The sage’s grief ; the outcast’s sepulchre : 
The widow’s curse ;—the great abomination ! 
It beggars hope ; makes charity a jest ; 
Mars beauty: ministers to ignorance, 
And trifles with existence! But the voice 
Which rules its fate is yours : ye know its crimes: 
Act as for Heaven; before Posterity : 
Ask not, like cowards, Jiberty to love ; 
But calmly, firmly, say, well fight no more ; 
And while around our standard, bold, ye crowd 
Cry, God for Freedom, Harmony, and Truth! 


<> 


REMARKABLE DREAMS. 
WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES., 


(Continued from page 136.) 


Tue following singular narratives have all been com- 
municated to us by a beloved octogenarian relative, and 
as will be seen have principally reference to the Society 
of Friends, among whose ‘“ older worthies”’ a belief of 
this kind was by no means uncommon, whatever it may 
be at present. 

i 


A number of gentlemen, about fifty years ago, were 
sitting in the travellers’ room of the principal inn of the 
old town of Leominster, and by chance there happened to 
beamong them almost every variety of religious denomi- 
nation. This led to a conversation, in which an old 
clergyman of the Church of England remarked that 
there was more true religion in the little finger of old 
Thomas Waring, the Quaker, staymaker of that town, 
than in all the dean and chapter of Hereford, with the 
bishop included, though I say it, said he, who am 
myself a prebend of the church. My husband, who was 
one of the company on this remarked that he set very 
light by his diocesan, on which he replied, that he 
himself heard the right reverend father tell as great a 
lie as ever man told when he swore that he was called 
of God to take upon him the bishopric of Hereford, 





when all the world knew that it was only his cupidity 
and ambitiog which had raised him from a poor living 
to a rich one. 

The high encomium thus passed on old Thomas 
Waring, caused my husband to inquire something about 
him, when among other anecdotes the following was 
related. 

** Old Thomas Waring the staymaker, sate one evening 
in his shop among his work people, when it became 
strongly impressed upon his mind that he must set off 
directly to the town of Ross. It was winter time; the 
days were short and the weather none of the best. The 
idea seemed so strange a one that he did all in his 
power to get rid of it; he argued with himself for some 
time; itseemed very absurd and wild, but he could not rid 
his mind of what appeared to be his duty. It was im- 
pressed upon him like a mission, and as he was one of 
those poor, simple and obedient spirits who once 
knowing the will of God implicitly obey it, he rose 
up from the seat where he sate at work, and giving 
orders that his horse should be immediately saddled set 
out. It was then four o’clock in the afternoon, and it 
was thirty miles to the town of Ross. He stopped at 
Hereford, which is about mid-distant to bait his horse, 
and in order that he might lose no time he fed it with 
an oatmeal mash, and immediately resumed his jour- 
ney. 

It was late in the night when he approached Ross, 
and still his business there remained unknown to him. 
In passing over the Wye, however, as he entered the 
town he cast his eyes upwards and saw in the darkness 
of the night, and amid the tall, dark houses, a light in 
an attic window, and immediately it was revealed to 
him that it was that very house to which he had 
been called, and that by going there all would be made 
clear to him. 

He lost not a moment of time, but riding directly up 
to the door’ knocked violently ; no one came, and while 
he was waiting there he gave his horse in charge to a boy 
in the street, bidding him to take it to a brother 
Quaker’s one George Dew’s, and say that the owner of 
the horse would sleep at his house that night. Any one 
but a simple man, full of faith as old Thomas Waring 
was, would have expected the boy to have ridden off 
with the horse; but the old man was a discerner of 


| Spirits, and the boy conveyed both the horse and the 


message faithfully. ~ 

After waiting long there at the door a young woman 
opened it, and timidly asked what he pleased to want. 
He told her, in all simplicity that he could not tell, but 
that if she would listen for a few moments to what he 
had to say, perhaps she herself might explain it. She 
invited him in, and he then related to her the case 
exactly as it stands, remarking in conclusion ‘“ and 
having told thee this, I can only repeat that J know not 
for what lam come.’”” The young woman was much 
affected and wept bitterly. 

“Sir,” said she, in reply to his concluding words, 
“T can tell you for what you are come: you are come 
here to save me. I was gone into that upper room with 
the firm intention of putting an end to my life, which 
has become very miserable. Nothing would have pre- 
vented me committing suicide had not you come. God 
has sent you! I am not altogether forsaken or aban- 
doned by him!” 

“Thou art not!’’ said the good man himself deeply 
affected, and from that he went on to pour hope and 
consolation into her afflicted spirit. 

The visit of Thomas Waring to Ross, was indeed not 
purposeless. 


iy, 
An American female preacher was in Cornwall when 
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I was young, on what is called a religious visit to Friends 


there. She was returning from Helstongto Penryn. 
where she had been holding a meeting, and several 
Friends were in company in gigs and various kinds of 
carriages. On arriving at a considerable descent in the 
road, a large heavily-laden carrier’s waggon was seen at 
a considerable distance slowly advancing towards the 
foot of the hill, At this moment she earnestly desired 
the friend who was driving her to stop, and also to de- 
sire the whole party to do the same, until the advancing 
waggon had ascended the hill upon which they were. 
The request seemed singular, but as it was made by a 
person who was considered to haye, if not authority 
amongst them, at least a right to be attended to, a halt 
was made, and all eyes were fixed upon the waggon. At 
the foot of the hill the road was narrow, and there was 
a considerable piece of water on their right hand, at the 
very place where, had they driven forward, they would 
have met the waggon. Arrived at this point of the 
road, to their infinite surprise, and without any appa- 
rent cause, the waggon was overturned, and falling upon 
that side of the road where they would have been, en- 
tirely blocked it up. 

This seemed at once like an interposition of Provi- 
dence in their behalf, and turning to the American 
Friend, all eagerly inquired the motive for her request, 
which, though it had appeared a moment before so 
strange, had evidently been the means of saving the 
lives of some of them at all events. In reply, she told 
them that before leaving her own country she had a 
dream, in which she had seen this very spot, with the 
descending hill, the piece of water to the right, the nar- 
row road at the bottom, and the advancing waggon, 
which had been overturned in her dream, at the very 
place, and thus causing the death of many people. 
Coming thus forewarned to the spot, she had been ena- 
abled to foresee the danger and enable all to avoid it. 

The above was related to me by one of the party who 
was present. 

TIT. 

It is related of Thomas Scattergood, likewise a 
preacher among the Quakers, and an American, that one 
Sunday, at Bristol, at the close of the morning service, 
he rose and said, that it was deeply impressed upon his 
mind to request that no one then present should absent 
himself from the afternoon gathering for worship. He 
could®ot tell, he said, for what purpose he was required 
to make this request, but still the feeling of its being his 
duty was so deeply impressed upon him, that he could 
not be easy toomitit. The congregation separated, and 
the afternoon gathering was attended by all who heard 
him, with, the exception of three young men, who had 
made an engagement to join a pleasure party on the wa- 
ter. The boat in which this party went out being up- 
set, all lost their lives. 

Very similar to this is the circumstance which is told 
of Martha Routh, a well-known preacher of the last ge- 
neration among the Friends of Manchester. She stated 
also before the dispersing of the Sunday morning meet- 
ing, that her mind had been also deeply impressed with 
the sense of some person who was absent from religious 
worship having met with death inan unexpected and yvi- 
olent form, and that she could not be easy without pub- 
licly mentioning it. In the course of the day every 
one was amazed and awe struck to learn that a young 
man, a Quaker, who during the time of public worship 
had gone to bathe had been drowned, and that, as it ap- 
peared, at the very moment when the preacher’s mind 
was under this painful exercise of suffering and death. 

ay. 

My great grandmother was a native of Ireland, and 
one of seven daughters; she married William Brownrigge, 
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of Ormathwaite Hall, in Cumberland, and one of her 
sisters married Sir Thomas Esmond, of the county 
Wicklow. In this family of Esmond it was believed 
that always before the occurrence of deaths in the fa- 
mily, a skeleton figure, which on some occasions was 
said to drag a chain up the great staircase of the hall, 
gave warning of the event. 

The son and daughter of Lady Esmond, at that time 
grown up, came over into Cumberland on a visit to their 
aunt. One morning the brother entered the breakfast 
room with a pale and anxious countenance, and after 
being questioned of the cause, he was at length induced 
to relate, with great agitation, that on the preceding 
night he had been visited by that forewarner of death, 
which was well known to the house of Esmond, and 
which had announced to him a triple death in the fa- 
mily ; his mother’s, he said was one, and his own and 
his sister’s the others. Spite of the painful effect of these 
words and the secret apprehension they excited, all 
wished to laugh him out of his fears and his firm belief. 
The following day, however, brought news which 
startled every one; a letter from Ireland announced the 
severe illness of the mother, and summoned her son 
and daughter home immediately. They embarked at 
Whitehaven for Ireland, but they never saw their mo- 
ther alive, nor yet did they reach Ireland; the vessel in 
which they sailed was wrecked, and they two perished. 

Vv 


About sixty years ago there lived a very extraordinary 
man amongst the Quakers named Joseph Rule. He had a 
littleindependent property, and travelled about from place 
to place wherever he “felt his mind drawn;’’ and therehe 
resided for the time, furnishing a room for himself with 
the utmost simplicity, according to his own view of 
what was right. His exterior man was very singular 
even among the Friends, who are singular to all the rest 
of the world. Like the famous Quaker preacher, Thomas 
Woolman, he had “ a scruple” against all kinds of 
colour and dyes. ‘Blessed are the poor in heart, for 
they shall see God ;”’ this was the rule of his life, and as 
an outward emblem of the inward faith, he wore 
white garments; and everything he possessed, even 
to his furniture, was of this spotless and innocent 
colour; and as, in his declining life, his hair and his 
beard, which he never shaved, were white as snow, these 
contributed still more to make his appearance singular 
and impressive. 

He was reckoned among Friends an effective, if not an 
eloquent preacher, and, wherever he went, large num- 
bers of people attended his preaching, perhaps no little 
attracted by his remarkable appearance. On one occa- 
sion, however, when he happened to be at Bristol, a 
number of young men censured his peculiar mode of 
dress, and expressed themselves strongly against his sit- 
ting at the head of the meeting, among the preachers, 
when, according to their ideas, he was such a ridiculous 
object, adding, that a seat behind the door would be 
much more becoming for him. 

This dissatisfaction of the young men reached the 
ears of Joseph Rule, and as he had no desire to hurt the 
minds of any one, he on the following Sunday, to the 
astonishment of every body, took his seat behind the 
meeting-house door, where he was scarcely visible. The 
young malcontents, no doubt, were a little conscience- 
stricken by this sight, but much more so when he rose, 
and, as was related to me by one who was himself a 
prime mover in the affair, delivered one of the most 
heart-reaching and beautiful discourses that ever left 
the lips of man; the subject of which was, ‘That every 
thing is as nothing in comparison with the approval of 
God and our own souls,” 


(To be continued.) 
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TESTIMONIAL TO WILLIAM LOVETT. 


On Wednesday last, a soiree was held at the National Hall, 
Holborn, to present William Lovett with a testimonial in honour 
of his services in the cause of liberty and popular progress. 
This testimonial consisted of a beautiful silver tea-service, 
and a purse containing one hundred and forty sovereigns. 
There was a large company, and though circumstances pre- 
vented the attendance of several of the expected guests, as Dr. 
Bowring, George Thompson, Dr. Epps, and others, we observed on 
the platform, John Humffreys Parry, who took the chair; Mrs. 
Parry, W. H. Ashurst, Dr. Oxley, Charles Gilpin, HenryVincent, 
Dr. Bateman, William and Mary Howitt, Mr. Linwood of Not- 
tingham, Richard Taylor, Mr. Smith the Secretary to the Anti- 
Slavery League, Frederic Rowton, and a number of other well- 
known advocates of freedom and universal intelligence. ‘The 
meeting was ably addressed by the chairman, Mr, Linwood, 
Richard Taylor, Henry Vincent, and others. ‘The Budget of 
Lord John Russell, and the struggle going on at the moment in 
Paris, did not fail to excite deserving comment, and to give 
occasion for the outbreak of the indignant feeling of the public, 
against the recreant despots of the day, more odious for their 
professed liberalism, who so shamefully attack the pockets, the 
liberties, and the lives, of those they have been selected to pro- 
tect. 

The following, drawn up by W. J. Fox, is the address ac- 
companying the testimonial. —‘‘The Testimonial this day 
presented to William Lovett is intended both as an expres- 
sion of gratitude for public services, and of respect for private 
worth. The Subscribers rejoice to feel that they cannot dis- 
tinguish between the patriot and the man; but find that the 
self same qualities of integrity, purity, firmness, zeal, and be- 
nevolence, which have secured to William Lovett the lasting 
attachment of those who know him, have also been the cha- 
racteristics of his political career. Whether enduring the loss 
of his goods, for refusing to be coerced into military service ; 
or that of his liberty, for protesting against the unconstitu- 
tional interference of the Police with the People; whether 
founding the Working Men’s Association, for the attainment of 
political rights, or the National Assggiation, for the promotion 
of social improvement; whether embodying the principles of 
democracy, in the memorable document called the People’s 
Charter, or shewing the means of redemption in his work, en- 
titled **Chartism, a new Organization of the People ;” whether 
cultivating by instruction, the intellectual and moral nature of 
destitute children, or by numerous addresses from the above 
named associations recommending Peace, Temperance, Justice, 
Love, and Union, to erring multitudes and nations; in labours 
which will make themselves known, by their results to posterity, 
or in unrecorded scenes of friendly and domestic intercourse, 
William Lovett has been ever the same; and may this memo- 
rial now presented to him serve as an assurance that the feel- 
ings of his friends, admirers, and fellow labourers in the cause 
of humanity are strong and unchanging, like the truth of his 
own character, public and private, by which those feelings have 
been produced. 

“It is the fervent wish of the Subscribers, that his future 
life may be long, happy, and successful, as his past has been 
true, honourable, and beneficent. 


“ Sighed on behalf of the Subscribers, 


J. Humrrreys Parry, Chairman, 
I, F. Mortert, Hon. Sec. 


GLORIOUS TRIUMPH OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


Once again, and for the third time, the French People have 
conquered their government! This time it is perhaps, the most 
glorious triumph which illuminates the History of the World. 
Mark the moral progress, men of England, and rejoice. The 
first French revolution was the carnage of a people bursting from 
slavery, and feeling only their wrongs and the strength of their 
arms, The second was a transition fact—half moral, half phy- 
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sical—this is a most magnificent demonstration of moral power! 
| Itis sublime in the united forbearance and fortitude of the 

million, Before the grand and combined demand of the people 
H for their rights, the iron soul of armies melts, and regal des- 
| potism crumbles into dust! The French people have vindicated 
| the philosophy of Christianity. They have destroyed the tyrant’s 
| faith in armies—they have shewn that a soldier is still a man, and 
feels the force of truth and right in a people relying on God and 
themselves—still armed when unarmed, 

Men of England! you have now your duty to perform. Send 
yourgongratulations to your brother people of France. Let 
them know your joy in their triumph—a triumph for the whole 
world. You must do more. You will not be behind any nation 
in moral heroism. You have your own rights to rescue—your 
own sufferings to redress? Will it, and by union and the 
powers of the British Constituiion—you may condense intoa few 
days years of ordinary reform. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE 
STATUE 


PEDESTAL EQUESTRIAN 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


OF THE 
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Passenger who lovest thy kind, and dost really believe in the 
Gospel as God’s announcement of ‘‘ Peace on Earth and Good. 
will amongst Men’’—pause—read—and seriously reflect ! What 
is it that curses the nations, paralyzes commerce, makes widows 
and orphans, and crushes the poor beneath enormous national 
debt? It is the erection of monuments like these. Behold! 
This is the statue of the Big Butcherman. Would’st thou know 
what it costs to create a fame like his? Read the history of 
the great wars in which this man rose and flourished. ‘There 
thou wilt find that to thine own nation alone the cost of 
these wars has been upwards of THREE THovsanp MILLIONS 
of Monsey and to Europe of Five Mimuions or THEIR FEL- 
tow Men! In reading these murders, monstrous as they are 
arouse thy faculties, stretch thy imagination to the utmost— 
make wide thy soul and thy understanding for the comprehen- 
sion of all the evil included in them—for it is enormous, and 
not easily conceivable. Lands over-run by human fiends with 
fire and sword, ; cities ransacked and demolished; men mas- 
sacred ; women outraged; children left destitute, and, the in 
dustrious millions made the miserable slaves of this huge debt 
of Moloch, groaning under it everyday. Canst thou find one 
blessing that it has produced? Canst thou not enumerate a 
thousand curses? Nations impoverished instead of enriched ; 
trade ruined instead of promoted ; tyranny everywhere confirmed 
iustead of destroyed. The greatest of idiots is therefore the 
man who loves war ; the greatest monster he who erects monu- 
ments like these. He plants devilry in the earth; he dooms 
millions of men te butchery ; he prepares widows and orphans 
by tens of thousands. Man sets his traps and laughs at the 
stupid animal that pulls the string, or, like the mule, roots out 
with its nose, the peg that brings down death; but the devil 
sets a far larger trap for stupid man, and laughs as he too pulls 
the strings or roots out the peg of destruction. The Devi1’s 
Trav 1s War—the string is the bloody cheat of martial fame, 
the peg is a monument like this! Behold idiotic self-murderer ! 
the very heavens blacken the imperial monument, and the Big 
Butcherman, turning his back on the seat of commerce, and 
seeming to snuff the air of desolation from the aristocratical 
regions of the West, looks like the Moloch that he represents 
on earth. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 


We owe tothe Writ of Supercedeas which abolished the six Me- 
tropolitan Commissions of Sewers, the appointment of the present 
efficient and influential Board, the institution of an ordnance 
survey of the Metropolis, and the vigorous commencement of 
cleansing the courts and alleys and undrained districts by ma- 
chinery, to the First Report of the Sanitary Commission. Re- 
sults of equal importance will flow from their Second Report, 
It has aptly come out during the progress of the Sanitary Bill 
through Parliament, and must materially strengthen the bands 
of Ministers in passing their measure. 

The objects of the Report may be characterised as threefold. 
The condensed statement of certain important facts established 
by the mass of evidence collected by the Commissioners, The 
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' 
elucidation of the causes which have produced and continue to 
produce the results thus established as existent ; and the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners as to the measures to be 
adopted with a view to improvement. 

The first portion of the Report is occupied with the subject 
of the impending arrival of Asiatic Cholera, We are assured 
that this disease, unchanged in character, continues steadily to 
advance ; and we are moreover directed to observe, that the 
frightful increase of disease and mortality during the past year 
must lead us to theconviction that we are in precisely that state 
which is favourable to the development of any epidemic which 
may attack us. That, moreover, the kind of diseases lately pre- 
valent, and now continuing in unabated intensity, are those 
formerly observed to be the forerunners of cholera—namely, 
influenza, typhus, and diarrhea. The fact that the track of 
cholera is identical with the track of the two last diseases is also 
proved beyond a doubt. The low, damp neighbourhoods of 
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drained lands in the direction of houses, marsh diseases are 
constantly noticed among the adjacent population. 

That there is no doubt that the mists and humidity arising 
from suburban ill-drained land, is carried amidst the habitations 
in the adjoining districts, on ordinary seasons, and exercises a 
pernicious influence on the health of the population. 

That these are conditions most detrimental to the sanitary 
state of London, we have not the slightest doubt. 

The chief recommendations of the Commissioners, as to 
practical measures of reformation are as follows,— 

The establishment of local dispensaries, where persons af. 
fected with the premonitory symptoms which may be called the 
first stage of cholera should be placed under immediate medical 
treatment. : 

The establishment of Boards of Health, with a view to their 
assisting in carrying out in their several districts such measures 
as may be considered best adapted to check disease. 

That power should be given to the Commissioners of Sewers, 





rivers, the marsh countries, the undrained, crowded and filthy 
portions of cities,—these are the localities ravaged by whichever 
epidemic is prevalent. 

Two important facts of a cheering character connected with 
the subject of cholera are also established and announced. The 
first is the absolute abandonment of the opinion that cholera 





is contagious, and hence the abolition of all attempts to stop 
its progress by isolation of the sick, ce. The evidence adduced | 
in confirmation of its non-contagious character is decisive. The 
calamities of its actual presence (if it does appear among us) | 
need therefore, no longer be increased by panic fear, and the | 
hardening of the heart against the afflicted. The second fact 
which we have characterised as cheering, is that cholera is not, | 
as is usually supposed, a pestilence which attacks suddenly and | 
without warning, and against which no precaution can shicld | 
uc. Itisincontestibly proved, on the contrary, that it inva- | 
riably gives warning of its approach, being always preceded by 
diarrhea of the common kind, sometimes without pain. That 
this first stage of the disease which varies in intensity and | 
duration in different subjects, is quite manageable by the or- 
dinary medical treatment, and a simple remedial treatment is | 
prescribed. That the disease if thus taken in time would be | 
capable of removal, but if allowed to pass into the second stage, 
becomes one of the most intractable and fatal diseases in the | 
world. This fact proved by the universal experience of all in- | 
telligent observers of the nature and treatment of Asiatic cholera, | 
and clearly stated in the present Report as the result of the | 
evidence collected by the Commissioners is a most important one. | 

In passing from the ascertained fact of the presence of an | 
appalling amount of disease and death to a renewed consi- ' 
teration of the causes of it, the Commissioners leave the field ! 
they have already traversed, and going beyond the precincts of | 
the great metropolis with its multiplied abominations, begin to | 
wage a new war with the marsh lands inthe vicinity, the ditches | 
by which they are intersected, and ull open‘roadside ditches in 
general. 

Having observed the excessive mortality in the northern | 
districts and certain of the suburbs, as compared with the cen- 
tral portions of the metropolis, we directed our attention to | 
their sanitary condition, and we find— | 

That large: tracts of land, in Poplar, the Isle of Dogs, the | 
tracts of land near the river Lea, and on the southern side in | 
Surrey and Kent, by Greeenwich and Plumsted, are, what their | 
names import, marshes; but marshes in an exceedingly bad | 
condition ; and that much of the other uplands in the suburbs ; 
consists of stiff undrained clay land, excessively charged with 
moisture. | 

That these marsh and undrained lands, are extensively inter- | 
sected with open, ill-kept, and stagnant ditches. j 

That there being no systematic land drainage, and no proper 
pre-appointed system for the drainage of land intended to be 
used for the sites of houses, or of new suburban dwellings ; 
when new dwellings are constructed, a great part of the drain- 
age from the suburban houses is carried into these stagnant 
ditches. 

That in one of these marshes, the proportion of open ditch is 
18} to 450 acres, or one acre of ditch to 24 acres of land; 
stagnating and giving off emanations from the decomposition 
of animal as well as vegetable refuse. 

That marsh diseases prevail at times amongst the agricultural 
population of the Essex, Plumsted, and other marshes; and 
that after the wind has prevailed for some time from these ill- 








enabling them to cover in all open ditches; to drain roads; and 
to substitute for ditches tubular drains in connection with the 
general drainage levels. 

That in connection with these works, facilities should be 
given to owners and occupiers to drain the marsh lands ad- 
jacent to the suburban districts by advances on loan. 

That where land continues in a state of marsh, compul- 
sory powers of drainage should be given and exercised in re!la- 
tion to it. ; 

In the whole of this admirable report, we trace the combi- 
nation of powers brought to bear upon the subject by the two 
men whose services the country may now congratulate itself 
with the prospect of possessing to carry out the measures they 
recommend, We allude, of course, to Mr. Chadwick and Dr. 
Southwood Smith. 


BRANCH OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AT PLYMOUTH, ‘ 


A large meeting took place on the evening of the 17th, in the 
Mechanic’s Institute, for the formation of u branch of this As- 


| sociation, which has for its object, the pron.otion among young 


men of sound religion, apart from all sectarian considerations. 
It appeared from the addresses of a deputation which attended 
from London, that the society was first formed there, about four 
years since, by a few young men employed in a commercial 
house; that it wasa direct result of early closing, and, therefore 
another answer to the oft_repeated argument that young men 
would mis-apply any timé@ that might be given them. From 
these few beginners it has gradually extended its influence, and 
has branches in most of the large towns, as Liverpovl, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Hull, Derby, Exeter, &c., its operations in 
every place being rewarded with the most inspiring success. 
The means which they employ are prayer meetings, Bible read- 
ings and conversations, lectures and essays, in which various 
subjects are treated of in a religious manner, the distribution 
of appropriate tracts, and in fact any means which will leud to 
the promotion of Christianity. A managing committee, chicfly 
composed of employers, having been appointed, and a large 
number of names enrolled, the meeting separated. An inter- 
esting feature of this meeting, was the presence and co-opera- 
tion of several ministers of different denominations. 
Plymouth, Jan. 21st., 1848. ga ie | 
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